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Ten Leaders of the West- 
ern District Amish 
Mennonite 
Conference 


Melvin Gingerich 


1862 to 1878 ministers of the 
American Amish churches met annually 
in conferences known as “Diener Ver- 
sammlungen.” these conferences 
did not succeed in their purpose of har- 
monizing the differences that had 
veloped among the various Amish church- 
es, the Diener Versammlungen were dis- 
continued. Some of the churches that 
had been represented in the conferences 
became increasingly liberal, others con- 
tinued to maintain very strictly the cus- 
toms of the fathers, becoming known as 
the Old Order Amish, and a third large 
group of churches followed a policy be- 
tween the extremes of these two wings. 
This group occupying a middle position 
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Since 


de- 


came to be known as the Amish Men- 


nonite churches. 


Many of the leaders of the Amish Men- | 
favored church confer- | 
ences and so in a few years these min- | 
isters were again meeting from time to | 
time to discuss their common problems. | 
Such a group met in Henry County, Iowa, | 
in 1884. In this meeting it was decided to | 
hold conferences annually. Six years later | 


nonite churches 


the ministers of these churches in Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and other 
western states organized the Western 
District Amish Mennonite Conference, 
which met annually from 1890 until its 
last meeting in 1920. In the last meeting, 
its leaders decided to merge their organi- 
zation with the Mennonite conferences of 
the same states. 

The following list of representative 
conference leaders was selected the 
basis of regularity in conference attend- 
ance, the number of conference sermons 
preached, election to offices, and appoint- 
ment to committees, with perhaps the 
most emphasis upon the work of the early 
leaders of the conference. 


Schlegel, Joseph (1837-1913) 

Joseph Schlegel was the first moderator 
of the conference and served either as 
moderator or moderator ten 
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times between 1890 and 1904. He attended 
at least nineteen sessions between 1890 and 
1913, preached eight conference sermons, 
and was appointed to important com- 
mittees. He was ordained to the ministry 
at Wayland, Iowa, in 1867, and the next 
year was ordained bishop. In 1879 he 
moved to Milford, Nebraska, where he 
labored for the remainder of his life. He 
was known as a forceful speaker and his 
ability as a mediator was widely recog- 
nized. 


Smith, John (1843-1906) 

John Smith attended fourteen of the 
first sixteen sessions of the conference, 
serving as secretary six times, and as mod- 
erator or assistant moderator three times. 
A number of years before his death the 
conference placed him in charge of all 
of the Illinois churches not having resi- 
dent bishops. He was a talented leader, 
a peacemaker, and a man of executive 
ability. He spent most of his time in his 
later years promoting the work of the 
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Brief Notes on Carolina 
Mennonites 
C. Z. Mast 


The first Palatines in North Carolina 
arrived in December, 1709, and located at 
the confluence of the rivers Neuse and 
Trent, which pour into Pamlico Sound, 
where they erected temporary shelters 
until they could gain possession of their 
lands. The place on which they encamped 
called New Bern, from Bern in 
Switzerland. New Bern now has a popu- 
lation of about 14,000. 

Some leading Mennonite historians be- 


was 


lieve that a colony of Mennonites was 
planted from this group of Palatines. 
However, we were not so fortunate as to 
reach New Bern. We hope that fuller in- 
formation may come to light in the future, 
have found men in business in 
North Carolina bearing Mennonite names. 

Before the Revolutionary War about 1,- 


as we 


| 700 Pennsylvanians had located as pio- 


neers between the Yadkin and Catawba 
rivers. The townships of East Earl and 
Caernarvon in Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, made the largest contribution of 
pioneer settlers to join the exodus to this 
part of the South. Religiously they were 
of the Lutheran and Reformed faiths, and 
these churches are still in existence. 
Among this group we find such Mennon- 
ite names as Martin, Keener, and espe- 
cially Zimmerman, whom we have traced 
to the Weaverland church district in East 
Earl township, Lancaster County, which 
was founded in 1727. 

In 1745 Jacob Zimmerman of Cocalico 
township, Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania, pushed his way on horseback, in 
company with a young man by the name 
of Yoder, to Mechlenberg County, now 
Lincoln County, North Carolina. These 
men for two years engaged in trapping 
throughout the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
and then Jacob Zimmerman returned to 
Pennsylvania and persuaded his half- 
brother, Peter Zimmerman, who was mar- 
ried to a Berks County girl named Bar- 
bara Deppen, to locate in the South. A 
blacksmith by trade, Peter located near 
Charlotte and took out a warrant for land 
as early as 1768. Hon. Charles T. Zim- 
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QUESTION BOX 


Who are the Hutterian Brethren and 
where do they live today? 

The Hutterian Brethren bear the name 
of Jacob Huter, who was martyred in the 
Tirol on February 26, 1536. Huter was 
not the first leader of the group, however. 
The founder was Jacob Wiedemann. He 
organized the Hutterian Brethren Church 
in 1528. His followers were originally 
part of the Swiss Brethren movement. 
Hutterians hold to the same doctrines as 
Mennonites except that they live in col- 
onies and practice a Christian communism. 

The Hutterians thrived in Moravia 
during the sixteenth century. It is claimed 
that at one time they numbered 70,000 
souls. But in 1622 more than 20,000 of 
them were driven from Moravia by per- 
secution. Jesuit persecution during the 
eighteenth century almost annihilated the 
church. In 1770 a small group of Hut- 
terians settled in Russia. There they lived 
for a century. In 1874, due to a fear of 
compulsory military service, they emi- 
grated to the United States of America. 
The bulk of them later emigrated to 
Canada, 1918-22. 

Present-day American Hutterians are 
named after one of three men or groups 
of men who emigrated to America from 
Russia, 1874-77. The “Smith Group” con- 
sisting of 2,164 souls, has four settlements 
or “Bruderhofs” in South Dakota, and 
fourteen in Manitoba, Canada. The “Dari- 
us Group” with two Bruderhofs in 
South Dakota and sixteen in Alberta, 
Canada, has a total of 1,565 souls. The 
so-called “Teacher Group,” consisting of 
1,723 souls, has fourteen Bruderhofs in 
Alberta, Canada. 

In 1920 Dr. Eberhard Arnold (1883- 
1935) began, with some friends, to live 
communally in Germany. The group pur- 
chased 80 acres of land in 1926, and 
later named this estate the Rhoenbruder- 
hof. Dr. Arnold visited the American 
Hutterians in 1930-31 and was ordained 
to the ministry by them on December 19, 
1930. He was thus the modern founder 
of European Hutterianism. The Almbru- 
derhof in Liechtenstein was established in 
1934. In March, 1936, the Cotswold Bru- 
derhof in Wiltshire, England, was es- 
tablished. In April, 1937, the German 
police dissolved the Rhoenbruderhof ; and 
in March, 1938, the Almbruderhof was 
also abandoned. The Oaksey Bruderhof 
was founded just five miles from the 
Cotswold settlement in March, 1938. At 
this writing (October, 1940) the European 
Hutterians are all preparing to emigrate 
to Paraguay where they plan to settle on 
land owned by the Mennonite Central 
Committee. —W. 





TEN LEADERS... 
(Continued from page 1) 
church, Sunday school, and young people’s 
meeting. 

In 1887 he was ordained to the ministry 
of the Roanoke (Illinois) church and 
several years later was ordained bishop, 
serving this congregation until the time 
of his death. His field of service, how- 
ever, included many other congregations 
in Illinois and in the surrounding states. 


Gerig, Sebastian (1838-1934) 

Sebastian Gerig came to America from 
Alsace in 1856 and after several years 
located in Henry County, Iowa. There he 
was ordained to the ministry in the Sugar 
Creek Church by Joseph Schlegel in 1869, 
and to the office of bishop by John K. 
Yoder in 1879, 

Bishop Gerig served eight times as 
moderator or assistant moderator of the 
conference, attended at least twenty-four 
sessions, and preached the conference 
sermon seven times. For many years he 
had charge of the Iowa and Minnesota 
churches without resident bishops. He 
had been an active member of the Diener 
Versammlungen and of the ministers’ 
meetings that were held annually from 
1884 until the formation of the Western 
District Conference in 1890. His good 
judgment and his clear analyses of prob- 
lems and of human nature were highly 
respected by his fellow ministers and by 
members of his congregation. 


Hartzler, John J. (1845-1936) 

John J. Hartzler was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, was ordained to the ministry in 
Michigan at the age of 29, and in 1880 
moved with his family to Cass County, 
Missouri, where he was ordained bishop 
in 1894, 

He attended at least fourteen sessions 
of the Western District Conference and 
in 1896 was appointed by that body to 
have charge of the churches in Missouri 
and Arkansas. In 1912 he was given 
charge of the Kansas-Oklahoma field. 
Two of his sons, Chauncy A. and Joseph 
D., are Mennonite bishops in Illinois. 


Birky, John C. (1849-1920) 

John C. Birky attended at least twenty- 
seven sessions of the Western District 
Conference and was elected assistant mod- 
erator in 1909 and moderator in 1911. 
He preached the conference sermon three 
times. He had bishop oversight of the 
Illinois churches at one time and served 
on the committee bringing about the 
merger of the Western District Confer- 
ence with the Mennonite conferences. 

He served the Hopedale, Illinois, con- 
gregation as bishop from 1896 to 1924, 
having moved there from Kansas. He was 
ordained a minister in 1877 and a bishop 
in 1890. He was not as fluent a speaker 
as were many of his co-workers, but 





was reserved in manner and slow to speak. 
His messages, however, carried much 
weight and he was often called upon to 
help settle church difficulties. 
Orendorff, Daniel (1848-1918) 

Daniel Orendorff was another faithful 
attendant at the sessions of the Western 
District Conference, attending at least 
twenty sessions. He was the conference 
treasurer for several years and “he was 
considered a substantial worker, in con- 
ference and wherever his voice was 
heard.” In 1890 he was ordained to the 
ministry and served his church at Flan- 
agan, Illinois, until the time of his death. 
Graber, Daniel (1858-1930) 

Daniel Graber was ordained a minister 
in the Sugar Creek Amish Mennonite 
Church near Wayland, Iowa, by Bishop 
Sebastian Gerig, in 1893, and he served 
there until the time of his death. He was 
active in the work of the Western Dis- 
trict Conference, attending at least twenty- 
four sessions between 1893 and 1920. At 
eleven sessions he was one of the confer- 
ence secretaries and from 1906 on he 
served as one of the Kansas City Mission 
trustees appointed by the conference. He 
was much interested in Sunday-school 
work, was an able teacher of the Bible, 
and assisted in Bible conference. His 
personality was marked by his friendli- 
ness and his deep sympathy for others. 
Gerber, Samuel (1863-1929) 

During the last ten years of the West- 
ern District Conference, Samuel Gerber 
was elected annually either moderator or 
assistant moderator. Attending the con- 
ference over twenty times, he came to be 
one of its most influential members, not 
only holding the position of moderator 
but serving on mission and other com- 
mittees and in the office of secretary five 
times. 

In 1897 he was ordained to the min- 
istry by Bishop John Smith of Illinois, 
and in 1911 he was ordained bishop by 
John C. Birky of the same state. He not 
only labored in his home congregation at 
Tremont, Illinois, but through the medium 
of evangelistic services and Bible con- 
ferences he made his influence felt in 
many other congregations. 


Schrock, Andrew A. (1863- ) 

From 1907 to 1915 Andrew A. Schrock 
of Metamora, Illinois, was six times elect- 
ed either moderator or assistant moderator 
of his conference. He attended his first 
session in 1894 and after that attended at 
least twenty of the twenty-six annual 
meetings that followed. Several times he 
was appointed a delegate to other con- 
ferences and in 1920 he served on the 
merger committee. 

He was ordained as minister of the 
Roanoke church in 1894. In 1898 he was 
chosen by a majority of votes as bishop 
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of the same church and ordained to that 
office by John Smith. 
Hartzler, Chauncy A. (1876- ) 

In 1893 Chauncy A. Hartzler was or- 
dained minister of the Sycamore Grove 
church in Cass County, Missouri, by 
Sebastian Gerig of Iowa. In 1914 he was 
ordained bishop of the Willow Springs 
congregation at Tiskilwa, Illinois. He 
served for a time as superintendent of the 
Kansas City Mennonite Mission. 

From 1909 to 1920 he was eleven times 
secretary of the Western District Con- 
ference. He attended all sessions of the 
conference from 1907 to 1920 and was 
appointed to a number of important com- 
mittees, including the merger committee 
of 1919-1920. 

Many other bishops and ministers were 
influential in the work of the Western 
District Amish Mennonite Conference. 
In the earlier period, among others, Chris- 
tian Werey, Joseph Burkey, J. P. Smith, 
and Peter D. Schertz deserve mention. 

Among those working in the conference 
since 1905 should be mentioned Jacob K. 
Yoder, L. J. Miller, S. C. Yoder, and 


Simon Gingerich. 
a * * * 
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CAROLINA MENNONITES 
(Continued from page 1) 
merman of Boone, Watauga County, 
North Carolina, writes as follows: “Dear 
Mr. Mast, I am indeed longing to visit 
you in Lancaster, the home of my ances- 
tors, whom I learned were Mennonites. My 
grandfather Zimmerman and his two 
brothers were killed, when my father was 
very young, as Confederates at the Battle 

of Gettysburg.” 

The compiler of the Deppen genealogy, 
Mr. Elmer Deppen of: Sinking Springs, 
Pennsylvania, informs us that Peter Zim- 
merman has over 800 descendants living 
in North and South Carolina, ‘in Georgia, 
and a few in the Gulf states. 

By 1764 there was a southward migra- 
tion of a few Amish named Fisher, Beiler, 
and Mast. The latter was John Mast, a 
brother of the writer’s great-great-great- 
grandfather, Bishop Jacob Mast. John 
Mast settled in Randolph County, and 
later reared his family of twelve children 
in Watauga County, near Valle Crucis. 
Two daughters were married to Hoo- 
vers. In a letter to the present writer ex- 
president Herbert Hoover states, “The 
cemetery which I repaired in North Caro- 





lina was in honor of the graves of my 
two great-uncles, known as _ Daniel | 
Hoover, married to Hannah Mast, and 
David Hoover, married to Mary Mast.” 

We find the Masts and others of North 
Carolina very hospitable and pleasant. 
The writer has had continuous communi- 
cation with them since 1910. But hospi- 
tality is more of a southern than a north- 
ern trait, for in the days of slavery the 
plantation owner had time and means to 
entertain and was generally quite lavish. 
Our Carolina kinsfolk are also religiously 
inclined, being staunch adherents of the 
Baptist and Methodist denominations. 

In visits through this area we became 
convinced that the Mennonite settlers from 
Pennsylvania never founded a congrega- 
tion in North Carolina. The name of 
John Mast of Watauga County, who was 
married to Barbara Harmon, is on file in 
the state archives at Raleigh as having 
been mustered into one of the southern 
battalions during the Revolutionary War. 
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Amos K. Stauffer of 851 East Orange 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, submits 
the following names of genealogists for 
the families indicated: Buckwalter: Mary 
E. Dennis, 123 North Fourth Street, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania; Kendig: Dr. Jerome 
S. Kendig, Salunga, Pennsylvania; Rutt: 
Clarence L. Rutt, 2235 North Street, 
Beaumont, Texas; High: Samuel High, 
Bareville, Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Denlinger, R. 1, Paradise, Pennsyl- 
vania; Shirk: Dora C. Wanner, Shilling- 
ton, Pennsylvania, and Charles M. Col- 
dren, 419 College Avenue, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


Chester K. Lehman of Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, in reply to an inquiry in the 
April BULLETIN, calls attention to 
the fact that Albert H. Gerberich’s The 
Brenneman History, Scottdale, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1938, includes eight generations of 
the Kendig family. 


The Historical Committee of Mennonite 
General Conference launched the MEN- 
NONITE HISTORICAL BULLETIN 
with the confidence that those desiring to 
support the work of the Historical Com- 
mittee would become members of the Men- 
nonite Historical Association. 

By paying one dollar annually members 
will receive the BULLETIN regularly 
and share in the financial support of the 
Mennonite Historical Committee. The 
April, 1941, issue of the BULLETIN will 
contain a list of members of the Associa- 
tion.. Send one dollar to H. S. Bender, 








secretary, Goshen, Indiana. 


Inauguration of the 
Archives 


Harold S. Bender 


On June 9, 1940, an impressive program 
was given at Goshen, Indiana, under the 
direction of the Historical Committee, at 
which time the Archives of the Mennonite 
Church were dedicated. The program was 
held in the Goshen College chapel hall. 
The program follows: 

Hymn No. 167, “In Thy Holy \Place” 
Scripture Reading and Prayer 
J. S. Hartzler 
Address: “So Great a Cloud of 
i. pres Paul Erb 
Hymn No. 458, “Faith of Our Fathers” 
Treasurer’s Report ....John C. Wenger, 
Treas. Historical Committee 
Dedication Ceremony ....S. F. Coffman, 
Chairman, Historical Committee 
The Plan of Operation of the Archives 
H. S. Bender, Custodian of the 
Archives 
The Value of the Archives for His- 
torical Research ..G. F. Hershberger, 
Director of Mennonite Historical Re- 
search at Goshen College 
Remarks by Historical Committee 
Members 
Offering for the Archives 
Hymn No. 604, “O God Our Help in 


Ages Past” 
Benedictory Prayer ......... D. J. Johns 
Following the program, the visitors in- 
spected the Mennonite Historical Library. 

During the summer, equipment was 
purchased for the smaller archives room, 
which measures about 11x21 feet in 
size. Steel shelving was secured from 
the Berger Steel Company of Canton, 
Ohio, and pasteboard boxes with remov- 
able covers were secured from the Barger 
Box Company, of Elkhart, Indiana. A 
total of approximately 1050 boxes, the 
bulk of them measuring 1244 x 10% x3 
inches were placed on shelves. 5000 
manila file folders were also secured for 
use in filing documents in the boxes. Ad- 
ditional equipment purchased includes a 
four-drawer steel file and a steel desk 
and chair. The total cost of the present 
equipment is $473.45. After the space in 
the small archives room is fully used, a 
larger room about 17 x 25 feet in size will 
be made available, but it was not con- 
sidered advisable to equip the larger room 
at present. Both rooms are located in 
the basement of the new Goshen College 
Memorial Library. 

Due to the fact that John Coffman, who 
had expected to assist in organizing the 
archives, has been appointed as a relief 
worker in England, actual work of filing 
archives material has not yet begun. It 
is hoped that some arrangement can be 
made to do so soon. 

Rules and regulations covering the de- 
posit and use of materials in the archives 
are being drawn up and will be an- 
nounced soon. 
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Mennonite Pioneers. Biographical 
sketches of some of the leading men and 
women in the Mennonite Church who 
have served in the institutions of the 
church in the homeland. By JOHN SYL- 
VANUS UMBLE. Prepared under the 
direction of the Mission Study Course 
Committee of the Mennonite Board of 
Missions and Charities, Elkhart, Indiana, 
1940, 75 cents. 


This book represents a type of literature 
which is all too scarce in the Mennonite 
Church, namely, biographical studies, and 
is a very welcome addition to our Men- 
nonite bookshelf. As indicated in the title, 
it contains eleven biographical sketches of 
men who have been active in the pioneer 
days of our mission institutions and ac- 
tivities in the homeland. 

We hope it will soon be possible to 
publish another volume of missionary 
biographies, including foreign mission- 
aries, such as M. C. Lapp, Jacob Burk- 
hard, the late Mrs. George Lapp, the late 
Mrs. P. A. Friesen, and leaders in the 
homeland, such as C. Z. Yoder, J. S. 
Hartzler, S. E. Allgyer, D. D. Miller, 
Daniel Kauffman, and others. Similar 
biographical volumes should be prepared 
for leaders in other fields of activity in 
the church, as well as in missions. 


—Harold S. Bender. 





Can Christians Fight? Essays on Peace 
and War, by GUY F. HERSHBERGER. 
1940. 180 pages. Mennonite Publishing 
House, Scottdale, Pa. Price, in cloth, 75 
cents. 

This little book is a timely and valu- 
able addition to the nonresistant literature 
of the Mennonite Church. Here are 
thirty-five essays of varying length, which 
deal in a practical way with the subjects 
of war, peace, and nonresistance. Many 
are historical in nature, wherein the 
author points out the uselessness of 
specific wars and the evils which result 
from all wars. The teaching of the New 
Testament on nonresistance is emphasized 
throughout. Also the testimony and the 
experiences of the Mennonites during 
their century-old stand for peace are chal- 
lengingly set forth. Some suggestions of 
the problems likely to face conscientious 
objectors in case of another war are 
given. The style of the book is easy and 
flowing, well suited to the young people. 
The essays in this book originally ap- 
peared in The Youth’s Christian Com- 
panion. They deserve a wide reading at 
this particular time. —Edward Yoder. 
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For Conscience Sake, By SANFORD 
CALVIN YODER, The Mennonite His- 
torical Society, Goshen College, Goshen, 
Indiana, 1940. Pp. 320. $2.00. 


This new book entitled, For Conscience 
Sake is a valuable addition to our his- 
torical series of Mennonite books. 

It was produced at the opportune time 
when our people need spiritual strength 
and the development of a good conscience. 
Recounting the experiences of our Men- 
nonite forefathers from the beginning and 
bringing the story down to this very day, 
the book is indispensable for our present 
generation of young people, especially for 
those of draft age. 


Nothing gives faith and courage like 
the history of a people who loved their 
dear Lord more than their own home and 
country and who were willing to leave all 
and go anywhere, to any corner of the 
earth where they could find a place of 
peace in which to serve God acceptably. 

This book by S. C. Yoder gives proof 
of this fact when he cites in detail the 
experiences of the wandering Anabaptist 
Mennonites from the year 1525, in Switz- 
erland, to the present groups scattered like 
sheep over the world. If our young people 
were ~acquainted with this history now 
available the resultant benefits of spiritual 
strength and conscience could not here be 


—J. C. Clemens. 





Mennonite Sunday School Centennial, 
1840-1940. An Appreciation of our Sun- 
day Schools. By HAROLD S. BENDER. 
Mennonite Publishing House, Scottdale, 
Pennsylvania, 1940. Fp. 64. Price, 10 cents. 


The first Mennonite Sunday 
school was founded in Ontario one hun- 
dred years ago. Although this Sunday 
school did not become a permanent organ- 
ization, it was the first tiny light which, 
after being re-lit many times, was destined 
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eventually to become a great beacon, radi- 
ating illumination for the entire brother- 
hood. It is therefore appropriate for 
Mennonites to pause in 1940 to look back 
over the history of their Sunday schools. 
H. S. Bender’s Centennial is valuable 
for two reasons. In the first place it con- 
tains a great many facts. It tells fully 
the story of the hesitant beginnings of 
Sunday-school work both in America as 
a whole and in the Mennonite Church. It 
then traces carefully the later history 
and development of Mennonite Sunday 
schools. In the second place, the author 
has woven into his story much sound his- 
torical interpretation and critical evalua- 
tion, and has succeeded in producing a 
truly creative piece of work. This original 
interpretation constitutes the chief con- 
tribution of the Centennial to Mennonite 
historiography. —jJ. C. W. 





Glimpses of Mennonite History, By 
JOHN C. WENGER. Mennonite Pub- 
lishing House, Scottdale, Pennsylvania, 
1940. Pp. 138. Price, 75 cents. 


The title of the work is suggestive of its 
character. Word pictures are given of the 
rise of the Mennonite Church in Switzer- 
land and in Holland, followed by a review 
of Mennonite migrations, settlements, and 
subsequent history in Europe and in 
America. Special attention is given to a 
study of the founders of the church. 

Even though the work serves as a 
foundation for a more thorough study 
of the church, it is surprising how many 
facts the author has brought together in 
such small compass. The listing of sources 
at the end of each chapter and the in- 
clusion of a general bibliography at the 
close are very suggestive and helpful. An 
objective test in Mennonite Church his- 
tory, based on the text is of value in that 
it helps the reader to check on his own 
reading. Another important feature of 
the book is the printing of the full text 
of the Dordrecht Confession of Faith, 
which was adopted on April 21, 1632. A 
number of pictures and illustrations add 
much to the attractiveness of the book. 


—H. A. Brunk. 





Life of Peter S. Hartman, Including 
His Lecture, Reminiscences of the Civil 
War, and Articles by the Hartman Family. 
Written and Arranged by H. A. BRUNK. 
Published by the Hartman Family, 1937. 
Pp. 73. Price, 75 cents. 


The Mennonite Church lacks in bio- 
graphical lore. H. A. Brunk’s book on the 
life of P. S. Hartman is a happy contri- 
bution. In this volume Peter S. Hartman 
(1846-1934) is delightfully described. We 
admire the steps in the formation of his 
character and we contemplate its im- 
press for eighty-seven years upon his 
own family, the community, and the 
church. His life covered the crucial days 
of the Civil War. P. S. Hartman describes 
the signs in the heavens when war was 
declared, the march of three northern 
armies through the Shenandoah Valley, 
and his escape to Cumberland County 
(Pennsylvania) under the shadow of one 
of the armies. 


Here is a lasting monument to place 
Peter Hartman not only upon the fleshly 
tables of the heart of every Virginia Men- 
nonite, but also upon the church in gen- 
eral. Reading the book is a spiritual 
tonic; it will give a constraining urge to 
your life to know the Master of P. S. 
Hartman better and to serve Him more 
faithfully. You will be more thankful 
when you know this servant of the church 


‘as he is presented in these seventy-three 


pages. —Ira D. Landis. 








